


Community Groups that offer Meals 


1. Bissell Centre 

10527-96 Street - 423-2285 

Monday to Friday — 9:30 a.m. 

— sandwiches 

Friday — 9:45 a.m. — sandwiches 

3. Inner City Pastoral Ministry 

at The Bissell Centre - 424-7652 

Snacks after Sunday Service 

- 12:00 to 1:00 

4. Christ Church 

12116-102 Avenue — 488-1118 

Every 3rd Saturday — 5:00 p.m. meal 

5. Herb Jamieson Centre 

10014 -105A Avenue — 429-3470 

For men not on assistance 

Monday to Friday 7:00 to 7:45 a.m. breakfast 

12:00 - 12:45 p.m. — lunch 

5:00 to 5:45 p.m. — supper 

Weekends 11:00 — 11:45 a.m. - breakfast 
4:00 — 4:45 p.m. — supper 

6. Hope Mission - 422-2018 

Daily 7:00 to 7:45 - breakfast 

Noon - lunch 

5:00 to 6:45 - supper 

7. House of Refuge Mission 

10339-95 Street ( 

Daily - 8 p.m. — meal 


8. Marian Centre 
10536-98 Street - 424-3544 
Daily except Wednesdays 
12:00 to 12:45 p.m. meal 
Closed from the 27th of each month to the Ist 
8. The Mustard Seed 
10635-96 Street — 426-5600 
Monday to Friday — 7:00 to 8:00 p.m. supper 
Saturday — 5 p.m. — supper 
Zero tolerance of alcohol 
10. Operation Friendship 
9526-106 Avenue -— 429-2626 
Monday to Friday — 9:00 a.m. — breakfast 
Monday to Sunday — 12 noon — lunch 

5:00 p.m. — supper 
For seniors over 55 only 
11. Red Road Healing Centre - 471-3220 
Friday — 12:00 to 1:00 p.m. —- soup and bannock 
12. Salvation Army 
9620-101 Avenue- 429-4222 
Fridays — 7:30 a.m. to 8:00 a.m. — breakfast 
13. St Peter’s Evangelical Lutheran Church 
9606-110 Avenue — 426-1122 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 7:00 
a.mBreakfast 


14. St. Faith’s Anglican Church - 

parish hall 

11725-93 Street - 477-5931 

Thursday — 12:00 noon — soup 

Saturday — 8:30 a.m. to 10:00 a.m. —breakfast 
3rd Friday of the month — 7:00 p.m. - supper 
Amais 


Ist Friday of every month at 5:30. 
Phone number 780 428 8697 





17. Edmonton Orthodox Reformed Church 
1161- 95 A Street - 479-1860 

Thursdays, 6:25 p.m. soup 

18. Robertson Wesley United Church 
10209-123 Street 482-1587 

Second Saturday of each month 

January to November, 5:00 p.m. meal 

19, Jasper Place Health and Weliness Centre 
15210 — Stoney Plain Road - 481-4001 
Mondays — 7:00 to 8:00 p.m, — meal 

20. One Accord Bible Fellowship Church 
10802 — 93 Street — 425-6310 

Saturdays, 10:00 to 1:00 p.m. meals 


Have you witnessed an act of violence against a homeless person, or been homeless, and a victim of violence? 
If so, please fill out the form below and return to Edmonton Street News, 9533-106A Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta, T5H 0S9 





at happened | . 








_ Name of peron or persons involved (if known) 
. é Time Where did the incident occur 
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Mission 






Edmonton Street News Society provides a voice, 
employment and social support to those who need 
these, and communicates perspectives dealing 
with poverty and social justice, by education and 
communication activities, including publishing a 
street newspaper 


Values/Beliefs/Guiding Principles 














We believe in being inclusive and encouraging 
We believe that human rights are fundamental to living 
together 

We believe that everyone deserves the opportunity to earn and 
control their money 

We believe in journalistic and organizational professionalism 
and integrity 

We believe the public needs to know about issues around 
poverty and social justice 

We value community and connecting with others 

We value passion and determination 

We believe everyone deserves the opportunity to learn, develop 
and use communication skills 
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Diverse communities can be safe communities 


There is a dangerous view developing that 
the only way to have a safe place to live is to 
keep poor people out of your community. But 
this fear is based on misunderstandings. The 
fact is the lives of everyone can benefit from 
communities with a wide diversity of people. 

Ghettos where some group is forced 
because of some quality like race or religion 
or economic status to live in a confined area 
are not good. Gated developments where 
those with considerable economic resources 
can develop estates where no one except 
their own kind are permitted are not good 
either. 

Some Edmonton communities, such a 
McCauley and Central McDougall, are speak- 
ing out about high levels of non-market 
housing in their borders, while other parts of 
the city have little or none. There are calls for 
caps on non-market housing. But the real 
problem is not too much non-market housing 
in some neighbourhoods. The problems are 
too many people who do not have real homes 
at all, and too many people who do not have 
enough money to be able to live in a decent 
way. 

Good non-market housing, developed by 
organizations that understand it and provide 
it well, dispersed in location, is part of the 
solution to good communities. Right now 
there are too many people in Edmonton who 
are finding a place to sleep in an emergency 
shelter or squatting wherever they can find a 
place with a bit of shelter. For much of the 
day these people have no choice but to be 
hanging about on the streets. They are not 
creating discomfort or difficulties in some 
neighbourhoods because of non-market 
housing. They don’t have anything to calla 
home, so much of the informal activity that 
is part of daily life for all of us and that 
might happen inside the privacy of our 
homes, for them must take place out in the 
open. 

There are not even enough organizations 
with staff and facilities to provide social cen- 
tres where they can be inside when the emer- 
gency shelters are closed during the day. Ifa 
real government commitment to the human 
right to housing is going to be ignored, then 
at least there should be enough places to 
provide a half-decent substitute for home, 
where they can take care of basic sanitation, 
socialize with friends, use a phone and com- 
puter, such simple things. When people are 
denied all this, there is a good chance they 
will be hanging about on the streets, and 
their emotional states may well be a little 
touchy. 

This can be made even worse because 
some of the people who have the most trou- 
ble keeping housing in Edmonton are also 
those with mental illnesses and/or develop- 
mental disabilities, and they are not only 
lacking physical shelter, they are also with- 
out the professional support services they 
need to ensure proper use of medications 


To Chicago and back - the NASNA confer a] 


a have tens 
returned from the 


| Association conference in Chicago July 29 


and other matters essential for them to be 
able to function competently. 

It can also be made worse when the 
response to address the complaints and fears 
of those who cross paths with these unfortu- 
nate people is to have more police “enforce- 
ment” and harassment. This adds to the anx- 
ieties of those so treated and pushes them to 
feel even more that they are the outcasts, so 
it might not matter what they do. 

When every person and family has a 
place to call home it is possible to reduce 
many other challenges in life. This will have 
positive value not only for the individuals 
and families who do better when adequately 
housed, but also for others around them. 

However, it would definitely be good to 
have more communities with a range of eco- 
nomic statuses, and not to have some neigh- 
bourhoods where almost everyone is wealthy 
or poor. A formula to establish caps for cer- 
tain types of housing may lead to things get- 
ting worse. Canada has a long history of 
communities with non-market housing mixed 
with market housing very successfully. This 
would be a good time to invite people to come 
together and do some creative and effective 
thinking about models of such housing diver- 
sity. This will work best if the full range of 
people are involved, not only those most 
familiar with making their views heard or 
those most aggressive in bringing positions 
forward. 

The City of Edmonton has a commitment 
to “great neighbourhoods” and such action 
would demonstrate that commitment is taken 
seriously. The federal and provincial govern- 
ments have used options such as shelters as 
a low-cost approach to address homeless- 
ness. They have also failed to develop long- 
term comprehensive housing plans and 
budgets to support such plans. People 
unable to provide homes for themselves in 
such a situation should not be the ones who 
pay the price by being pushed out of even 
more places. 

In the longer term reducing poverty is the 
best way to have good neighbourhoods. 

When people have enough money to meet 
their own housing needs in the market, the 
need for non-market activity will decrease. A 
lot of people in Edmonton do not have ade- 
quate incomes to meet their housing needs 
in the marketplace. When they are deprived 
of well-designed quality non-market housing, 
it is inevitable they will be part of approaches 
to shelter that may have negative conse- 
quences for themselves and their health, as 
well as for the communities in which they are 
located. 

Edmontonians need to demand govern- 
ment commitments to solve the real prob- 
lems, not focus on inaccurate ideas of what 
might constitute a bandage while the wound 
continues to fester. 

ESN Staff 
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Thank You 


I have received donations to cover the cost 
of the North American Street Newspaper 












to August 1 from the following: 

Dan Scaber, Earth's General Store, 

Mary A. Wright, Dr. Nigel Kilbey 

George Tutt, Kathleen and Joshua 

Porch, Ernest Moranetz, Colin Smith, 

and Judy Brown. It was richly appreciated. 
Linda Dumont, 

Managing Editor, Edmonton Street News 
















Inner City Cultural Barbecue held on Canada Day 
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In early June Edmonton media was full 
of sensationalistic coverage about Edmonton 
Coalition on Housing and Homelessness 
being approved for a grant to develop a piece 
of public art to honour the lives of people 
who have died because of homelessness. 
Hundreds responded to informal polls at a 
newspaper and a radio station to express 
horror at this idea. Some righteously 
declared the money would be better spent 
“building housing’. 

Observing the many negative reactions 
(but it is important to mention there were 
voices raised in support of this idea too, by 
elected officials like City councillor Ben 
Henderson, journalists like the Journal's 
Scott McKeen, and ordinary citizens), I was 
struck again at how little progress we've 
made in relation to our shared responsibili- 
ties for the fundamental human right to a 











__ Evrry day we see pandhandlers out there _ 
yn . what — 
may be the only way readily avaiable. 





attempting to meet their daily needs. 








people, they can be seen as a threat. | don’t" 


usually watch South Park, but my son taped _ 


an episode on homelessness for me ~ the 
town had been invaded, and with the 
increase of homeless panhandlers all asking 
for change, fear increased until they were 
seen as not even human anymore. It became 
we against they, and people reacted in panic. 
The South Park situation was taken 

to extremes, but I see it happening in 
Edmonton to a lesser degree. As the number 
of panhandlers increases on the streets, the 
reaction to them becomes more negative _ 
because they are perceived as more of a 
threat. ; : ae 

If the panhandlers act in an aggressive 
manner, they become even more threatening, 
but a panhandler like Chris Robillard, sit- 
ting quietly with his hat on the sidewalk in 
front of him, is non threatening, and | may 
even feel like helping him out. The panhan- 
dler who approached me in an aisle at Wal 


Mart and followed me around, and the one __ 






who knocked on the car window in the park- 
in 


ee 


_ But when they are too close or there 
are too many panhandlers and homeless 





ot of Lucky 97 were seen as invading my 


On Canada Day more than 2000 people 
attended a barbecue at the Boyle Street 
Community Services organized by the Viets 
Association, Boyle Street Community 
Services and St. Catherine’s School. Other 


place to call home. 


There are some key ideas that people still do 
not understand or believe: 

#Homelessness is much more than the 
caricature of the street person pushing a 
shopping cart or sleeping on a bus bench-- 
these people (and their numbers are shame- 
fully high) are only the tip of the iceberg of 
the true extent of what should be seen as 
homelessness-- that is, all those who do not 
have a safe, secure, affordable, and adequate 
place where they have some control of their 
lives, a home-- a number that would be 
thousands more; 

#The terrible homelessness that makes 
life dangerous and miserable for thousands 
of people of all ages in our wealthy province 
did not happen by chance, but was created 
by political choices and is perpetuated by 









e one in Wal 
would call sec 


street popultaion to teach them acceptable 


and negative ways to ask for change. 
Historically, the man lying at the gate of the 
temple in Acts was a successful panhandler. 
— he was non-threatening, too, as he just lay 
there asking for money. 

By Linda Dumont 






Chris Robillard 














= be 
contributors included the government of 


Canada Canadian Heritage Fund. 
Eight political leaders brought greetings, 


beincluding Mayor Stphen Mandel who 


&eceived an appreciation Award form the 
Boyle Street Community Services. Clayton 
Kiddle was presented with the volunteer of 
the year award. 

There were cultural performances with 
singers and dancers from various nationali- 
ties, and children’s activities. 


By Pedro al 


Just a place to call home-- is that too much to expect? 


bad public policy (including the lack of com- 
prehensive housing policies in both Canada 
and Alberta); 

#In most cases the housing insecurity of 
people is not the result of their own personal 
sins and shortcomings and they do not 
deserve to be left to suffer in misery while 
most of us have more housing to make our 
lives comfortable than anyone could even 
have imagined through most of human histo- 
Ty; 

#The cost of homelessness in dollar 
terms is much greater than investing in 
making sure everyone does have a little place 
to call home, but housing for poor people is 
not something the for-profit sector of society 
will undertake-- it is a public duty and needs 
to be publicly funded; 

#Homelessness can affect anyone if a 
sequence of the wrong things happen in life, 
but generally it is not equally distributed-- it 
affects some populations much more (indige- 
nous people, immigrants, single women with 
children, seniors without good pensions, peo- 
ple living with mental illness). 


Jim Gurnett 

















Karen Leibovici 
Councillor, Ward 1 
2nd Floor, 
1 Sir Winston Churchill Sq., 
Edmonton, AB T5J 2R7 


Phone: 496-8120 Fax: 496-8113 
Email: karen.leibovici@edmonton.ca 


Ben 
Henderson 


Councillor, Ward 4 

Please Contact Me 
on Cie Posues 

ben.henderson@edmonton.ca 

Phone 496-8146 | Fax 496-8113 
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Housing security continues to be ignored in Alberta 


There are many reasons housing securi- 
ty continues to be ignored in Alberta, but 
one is certainly that the media mostly 
ignores it unless there is a dramatic issue 
like 2008's “Tent City”. There are few jour- 
nalists with any background or under- 
standing of housing issues, and so they 
uncritically present what they are told by 
government officials, politicians and well- 
meaning voices in the social services sector. 
Myths are reinforced and ordinary citizens 
assume things are much better than they 
really are. 

Vue magazine in early May offered a 
good example of this as it published a story 
with the cheery headline “Strategy for suc- 
cess: Alberta may lead the way in ending 
homelessness.” It is useful to review how 
this article missed vital information, to bet- 
ter understand how inadequate the infor- 
mation most Albertans have about housing 
security is. 

The Vue article mentions counts of 
homeless people from 2006 that are shame- 
fully high but fails to mention that in 
Edmonton the 2008 count was even higher, 
having increased to 3079 people on a typi- 
cal day, an increase of 18 percent. 
Anecdotal information from those who work 
with people would suggest the numbers are 
as bad or worse today. 

Bad as this sounds in a wealthy city 
like Edmonton, the counts only identify 
some of all those who are homeless, 
because they depend on people volunteer- 
ing this information, which they often don't 
want to to, and they can only count ina 
limited number of locations. And the num- 
bers who are close-to-homeless, in unsafe, 
unhealthy, inappropriate housing, or hous- 
ing so costly they could fall into homeless- 
ness at any time are much greater. 
Adequate housing needs to be a continuing 


Harold Robinson's Presentation on 
Adjudication for the residential school experience 


Caution 
If you or someone you know finds this 
material disturbing, because it triggers diffi- 
cult memories, the federal government offers 
counselling services through a round-the- 
clock help line: The 24 hr Crisis Line. The 
number is 1-866-925-4419.allan 


On May 19, the Edmonton Street News 
concluded its first series of public presenta- 
tions on issues affecting Edmontonians who 
are marginalized by poverty and related 
challenges. Guest Harold Robinson spoke to 
members and friends of the Edmonton 
Street News Society on his learnings and 
observations as an adjudicator with the 
Indian Residential Schools Independent 
Assessment Process. Harold has served in 
that role for six years. 


“The area that I propose to talk about 
tonight is extremely sensitive. It is sourced 
in nothing but pain and anguish; it has had 
me 


ig an absolutely devastating impact on whole 


te _generations of people. 


ne “I approach the work remembering the 


_ teachings of my granny and of my mother, 
_ who raised me: to be respectful, to be a 


; @ 


~ good listener, to be helpful, and I try and 
_ apply those principles in the work that I do 
as an adjudicator. 

“The rewarding thing about doing adju- 


dication is, for the most part, at the end of 


_a hearing, what I hear from claimants is, a 


i feel better for having told’ my story to you.” 


reality in people's lives, not an occasional 
circumstance. But this more complicated 
and terrible reality is missed entirely as the 
focus rests only on the people who are seen 
on the streets and depending on emergency 
shelters and so the magnitude of this crisis 
is diminished and simplified. 

The article goes on to mention figures 
about the dollars provided by the 
Government of Alberta for housing but it is 
essential to understand, contrary to the 
Vue article, that the Government of Alberta 
is not doing a good job of addressing this 
situation. Simple dollar figures without con- 
text have no real meaning. In the 2010- 
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2011 budget there is an overall reduction of 
almost 20 percent, from $621 million last 
year to $508 this year for housing. That’s 
not evidence of a government determined to 
lead in ensuring everyone has a decent 
home. There was no other department hit 
with anything close in the size of cutbacks 
inflicted on housing this year. Most of the 
money identified in the provincial budget is 
really transfer money from the federal gov- 
ernment, so Alberta itself makes very little 
commitment of its own money to housing. — 
The most dramatic aspect of underfund- 
ing housing security relates to the govern- 


doesn't make their 
life any better. 

“Claimants have 
sometimes waited 
20, 30, 50, 60, 70 
years to tell their 
stories. And so 
they've lived with 
hurt. They've lived 
with anger. They've 
lived with pain for 
that amount of time. 
It's a pain that does- 
| n't dissipate. It's a 
pain that tends to 
build upon itself 
ideveldem macleomerestellv4A Over time.” 


The first travesty 

“Just being taken away from your home, 
that is the first travesty. Everything builds 
from there. Regardless of whether anything 
bad or constructive or good happened at a 
residential school, there is still that first 
sin, I'll call it, of taking kids away from par- 
ents. What we explore through the residen- 
tial school process is: How has that experi- 
ence, being taken away from their family— 
how has the abuse that people have suf- 
fered at residential schools—affected their 
lives? We go through this list: How are you 
at relating to other people? How has this 
affected your ability to tell your spouse you 
love him? How has this affected your ability 
to hold your children? How has this affect- 


ment’s 10 year plan to end homelessness. e 
The government committee that studied 


homelessness recommended a minimal plan ~ 


to address only the most extreme aspect of 
people who are chronically homeless, and 
determined it would cost $3.3 billion over 
ten years to solve this social problem. In 
the first year of the plan, last year, that 
would have meant $330 million. Instead the 
government budgeted $100 million. In this 
second year of the plan there is again only 
another $100 million being budgeted. So by 
the end of the second year of the plan, the 
government’s commitment will already be 
$460 million behind what their own plan 
said would be needed. 

This year’s budget not only seriously 
underfunds the high profile plan to end 
homelessness, it also cut the funding to 
build low-income social housing by 60 per- 
cent. This guarantees more people will have 
greater trouble finding any place to live. 
Understandably, the for-profit housing 
industry is not building places for those 
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with little money, because there is no profit es 


to be made. In fact the number of units _ 
available continues to decline as owners 
decide it is simpler to tear down boarding © 
houses or convert apartment buildings to 
condos. In recent weeks two hotels along - 
96th Street where low-income rooms were 
available have been closed for example. 

The third major cut in the current 
budget is for help to those who are renters 
but unable to afford increasing rents. Two 
years ago $150 million was budgeted for 
this purpose. Last year it fell to $90 million, 
and in this year’s budget it shrinks further, 
to only $75 million. In Edmonton alone 
there are 4000 people on waiting lists for 


these small rent supplements to keep. them, _ 


from homelessness. 
Jim Gurnett 


them? How do you cope with nightmares? 
What do you do when someone reminds 
you of a priest, or a nun, or an employee? 
Usually what we end up talking about is 
people who feel anger, rage. Often I hear, 'I 
wish that so-and-so was here; I'd kill him.’ 
That's real. 

“I hear about how people drink, about 
how drugs has entered their lives. About 
how they would rather wake up in the 
morning and start drinking than have to 
think about or be reminded of the abuse or 
to think about how they can't relate to 
those closest to them, those who care about 
them most. 

“So we look at all these consequential 
harms. According to the model you get X- 
number of points [for each harm]. It's a 
points system. And there's this horrible 
reverse/inverse relationship where the more 
points you get—i.e., the more screwed up 
your life is, the more damage that has been 
done—the more money you get. And in the 
grand scheme of things it is not a lot of 
money; we're talking, on average, about 
100, 150 thousand dollars, maybe. That's 
for a lifetime that has been damaged and 
wrecked, and that is for the lifetimes of oth- 
ers that have been exposed to or have been 
in the same house as survivors. So we doa 
damage that goes beyond individuals. It 
really reaches out to families. It reaches out 
to communities. It reachés out over genera- 
tions, which isn't surprising: The residential 
school has been around for over a hundred 
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i: Now, they feel better for getting it out, but it ¢d your ability to tell your children you love years.’ Harold Robinson by Allan Shepparc 
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Affordable Housng Task Force more political than practical 


ihe Vue article mentions the province’s 

_ Affordable Housing Task Force. That was 

- another initiative that was more political 
than practical. The task force even had gov- 
ernment MLAs on it, and made a range of 
useful recommendations to address housing 
problems. Almost every recommendation of 
any substance was rejected by the govern- 
ment. Most noticeable, at a time when 
Alberta was booming and rent increases 
were creating homelessness for many, the 
government refused to bring in any guide- - 
lines to limit the size of rent increases land- 
lords could make. Instead, they created a 
blank-cheque program called the 
Homelessness and Eviction Prevention 
Program that meant landlords could keep 
making whatever rent increases they wished 
and the government would pay the differ- 
ence between that and what people had 
been paying. This cost millions of dollars of 
public money that flowed directly to the 
pockets of landlords and did nothing to cre- 
ate a more stable and secure situation for 
renters in Alberta. Many people with small 
incomes are spending 50 percent or more of 
their monthly incomes just for rent. 

Albertans need to be suspicious of all 

the headlines about money for housing. 
Both the federal and provincial governments 
have become expert at announcing and re- 
announcing money, getting headlines for 
the same dollars time after time. A general 
total sum is announced at the beginning of 
the year—like the $100 million for afford- 
able housing this year. Then they strategi- 
cally spread out ground breakings and rib- 
bon cuttings all year long w where a few mil-__ 
lion of the money goes to one project or 
another. Each time the media faithfully pro- 


Three hard questions 

“What I've learned in six years is there 
are three great commonalties. It doesn't 
- matter what the story, the degree of abuse, 
how a claimant has managed to survive or 
ersevere, they want to know three things.” 
1. Why? 
“The first question always is: Why? And 
's not necessarily Why was I abused? It is, 
"Why was I taken away from my family?" 
Who gave the government that right? And 
ften what chokes claimants up the most is, 
_ they'll recount how their parents were just 
powerless; the Indian agent or a supervisor 

gave them no choice.” 

: 2. Are you listening? 

“The second thing everybody wants to 
know is: Are you listening? Do you hear 
me? And that is pointed directly to the 
adjudicator in the room. Because unless the 
adjudicator in the room hears and respects 
your story, then you're nowhere. So being 
able to reframe and convey the story is 
absolutely critical.” 

3. Are you sorry? 

“The third thing that just about every 
claimant on some level needs is to hear the 
word sorry. Now that's not for me, as an 
adjudicator, to say sorry; but we have 
sometimes representatives from the church 
and always a representative of Canada in 
the room. And very often, that representa- 
tive—it might be a lawyer who's been at it 
for 20 or 30 years, long in the tooth and 
perhaps just as jaded as everybody else in 
the room—will give a heartfelt apology. And 
that, maybe more than just hearing the 
story perhaps goes as far, if not farther, 
than anything that I as and adjudicator 
might do on the day. That's the power of an 
apology. Because, you know, to apologize 










































vide them with stories that create an 
impression of vast amounts of money going 
to housing, when in fact it is all part of the 
same original inadequate pot. 

A real look at the facts shows it is sim- 
ply incorrect to say the province is commit- 
ted to ending homelessness. They are put- 
ting far too little money into housing to 
even prevent things from becoming worse, 
let alone to turn things around. Alberta had 
a proud record for many years until 1993 of 
investing in non-market housing, but those 
days are long gone. The government has not 
even bothered to develop an overall housing 
security plan that provides an integrated 
approach to housing the included preven- 
tion, emergency shelter of all sorts, non- 
market housing of all sorts, special needs 
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housing, and paths to home ownership for 
those with lower incomes. Without any plan 
of action on housing security will continue to 
be ad hoc, slapping bandages on the worst 
problems or making disconnected promises 
to capture political favour. Alberta is not 
alone in this careless approach to housing 
either-- the government of Canada is the 
only one in the G8 economically leading 


i nations that does not have a national plan. 


“No, these are not rosy times in the 
struggle for housing security for all 


effectively, you've got to look somebody in 
the eye. You've got to be empathetic. And 
you've got to mean it. And to mean it, you 
have to have heard the story. You have to 
embrace that individual and their harms to 
some degree. So, you know, the hearing 
experience is powerful, and the goal is to 
ensure that it’s helpful.” 
Treatment: A cone of silence 

“Another part of the residential school 
hearing process has to do with treatment, 
past treatment and future treatment. The 
hearing books are thick, and a good chunk 
of that has to do with doctors that they've 
seen, psychiatrists, or if they've been in cor- 
rections; sort of the daily log of their lives. 
You can have a hearing book four inches 
thick and only have one or two pages where 
a doctor, or a psychiatrist, or somebody in 
corrections has had the foresight to ask, 
Have you been in residential school? Have 
your parents been in residential school? 
Have you come in contact with somebody 
who's gone to residential school? And when 
the question is asked, the floodgates open, 
the gates into that person and explanations 
as to why the individual is (perhaps) the 
way they are—mistrustful, addicted to alco- 
hol, unable to communicate—because in 
residential school they were hit over the 
head with a clapper every time they tried to 
speak their own damn language. Or they 
were told, If you tell anybody about this 
abuse, we're gonna get you. Or just because 
the whole damn residential school experi- 
ence, in general, was a pedophile's dream 
come true. There's a cone of silence there. 
People didn't talk for 30, 40, 50, 60 years. 
Because that cone of silence doesn't stop at 
the gates of residential school. It stays with 
them. 





Photo byPedro Schultz 
Albertans. This January, the Edmonton 
Coalition on Housing and Homelessness 
invited members of the community to gath- 
er to commemorate the deaths of more than 
40 people in the past year from homeless- 
ness-- a number that has increased each 
year since the memorial began. We have a 
long way to go, and the government of 
Alberta is not doing nearly enough. Perhaps 
a memorial people walk by each day as they 
move from their own comfortable homes to 
their downtown offices will provoke more 
Edmontonians to start asking hard ques- 
tions of politicians and not to accept reas- 
suring but dishonest messages given to 
them. 

Perhaps one day we will demonstrate as 
a community that we accept the struggle for 
housing security is a shared responsibility 

By Jim Gurnett 

“The challenge is daunting. It's going to 
take a concerted effort. Whether it's a group 
of newspaper people, a group of psychia- 
trists, a group of police, a group of judges, 
doctors, how do we start [with them] or with 
the Truth and Reconciliation Commission, 
to focus the minds, the talents, and the 
resources of others to start asking that first _ 
critical question: Have you been to residen- 
tial school? Do you know somebody who a 
has? Have you been in contact with them, were 
you raised by them? You're not necessarily 
asking, Have you been abused by? Because 
you're not going to get an answer to that. ies 
But just knowing whether somebody, either “3 
directly or on the periphery, has exposure: — 
it's like radiation. It gives you a pretty good 
immediate sense of what the future actions _ 
should be, or could be. ie 

“Unless the question is asked, the cork — 
stays in the bottle, and we're not getting the 
full story. It's like mapping a genome: you 
need the entire sequence in order to under- — 
stand it. If we can equate this thing toa 
hundred-year disease, you've got to know 
the full mapping of the thing, so that you 
can battle it, so you can deal with it, so you © 
can get some cures out there for it. sy 

“I think that's why it's important to talk 
about it, even though it makes a lot of peo- 
ple uncomfortable. 

“But we need to talk about it in the 
right way. This isn't some drive-by accident — 
where you can express morbid curiosity in 
the thing and move on. It's got to be based 
in those principles that our mushums and 
kookums (grandfathers and grandmothers) 
moms and dads, taught.us.about being 
respectful, about wanting to be helpful, and 
using our talents as best we can.” 4 
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We live in the long shadow of the Residential School 


Harold Robinson spoke about how the 
Residential School legacy affects not only the 
former students but also those who are not 
Aboriginal but are in a relationship with a 
survivor as well as the descendents of a sur- 
vivor. In marrying my ex-husband, Gerald, I 
assumed that legacy and it was passed down 
to our children in a far reaching darkening 
shadow over our lives. 

The remake of Nightmare on Elm Street 
strikes a chord of memory for my daughters, 
because they have met the live Freddie in the 
flesh, only they know him as their ex-father. 
They still live in fear, recalling Gerald in 
flashbacks and nightmares, sometimes 
brought on by the sight of a black “john” 
truck (Gerald is addicted to prostitutes) or a 
blue convertible PT Cruiser circling the 
block, or seeing a tall Native man who 
resembles Gerald. We know he is out there, 
and until they sought the help of the police, 
he used to come by the house when I was at 
work, trying to catch one his daughters 
alone. They have both been diagnosed with 
post traumatic stress injury (PTSD) and are 
on medical welfare supplemented by part 
time employment. My younger daughter also 
has a brain injury from past abuse by her 
father. 

Unfortunately, their experience is all too 
common among the survivors of residential 
schools, as well as their descendents and 
families. As Aboriginal people, it has become 
a dark part of their heritage, a heritage my 
daughters would prefer not to embrace, 
where incest and sexual abuse are all too fre- 
quent. 

I divorced Gerald 20 years ago, and at 
the time didn’t realize the full extent of his 


Scam artists prey on the poor 


I got a call just after 7 a.m. to drive over 
to 9227-110A Avenue where a house was 
about to be demolished by the city. Bryon 
Mais, and an elderly woman named Lois still 
had a considerable amount of stuff in the 
house, and were trying to get the demolition 
stopped. The two men from the demolition 
crew were there to do their job. They had a 
work order from the city, and were ready to 
begin, but Lois was protesting, and threaten- 
ing to stay inside the house to make sure her 
stuff didn’t get destroyed. 

Bryon was also protesting, saying that he 
had been making payments on the house for 
the past three years, and was in the process 
of purchasing the property along with anoth- 
er smaller house down the block. He said he 
had already lost all of his antique cars from 
the back of the lot when they were hauled 
away by the city, and he had already lost a 
lot of money on the house and was about to 
lose more. Besides, his prayer poles were 
inside — poles he used to erect a tee pee in 
the back yard where he went to pray. 

Across the street a neighbour sat on his 
step, practically wringing his hands in antici- 
pation, saying, “At last. The eyesore across 
the street will be gone. I’ve been looking at 
this for four years.” 

The police and then more city officials 
came on the scene. The two female consta- 
bles listened politely to Lois, then, with Hal 
from the city, accompanied her inside to 
retrieve her “antiques” I followed as well. It 
was difficult to gain access since the whole 
main floor was crammed with things, every- 
thing from couches and bicycles to the 
prayer poles and boxes of smaller items. The 
stairs were hazardous with clothing and 
other articles, and it was a slow process for 
Lois to navigate them with her cane, stopping 
to rest a couple of times. Upstairs the floor 
was covered end to end with a layer of cloth- 
ing more than a foot deep, and buried 
beneath this was furniture and other objects, 
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abuse towards his children. I knew he was 
physically and mentally abusive to me, but 
was unaware of his sexual perversions. The 
courts awarded him visitation rights, so his 
two daughters saw him every second week- 
end until they each turned sixteen. My son 
was spared these visits as he was already 16 
and chose not to see his father. 

I was on welfare for six years, seeing a 
counselor for PTSD, then gradually was able 
to find enough part time jobs to make it on 
my own. I tried working full time but felt 
trapped in a workplace.. Post traumatic 
stress injury is “a normal reaction to an 
abnormal situation”, especially long term 
repeated trauma. I still struggle with the 
memories, and can be devastated by situa- 
tions that trigger recall, such as Harold 
Robinson’s speech —I hadn’t expected his 
talk to have such impact and found it very 
unsettling. 

I do my volunteer work with ESN out of 
my home where | am free to work in bits and 
pieces - I can accomplish a lot on my own 
time, but not in an office with office hours. 

Gerald was himself a victim, raised in 
foster homes, and then group homes, some 
ok and some abusive. As an adult he recon- 
nected with his mother, Virginia, who was 
raised in a residential school, and who didn’t 
have the skills necessary to be a parent or to 


relate to others outside an institutional set- 
ting. 

I found her very unemotional in that 
she showed no feeling for her family, but 
functioned very efficiently as a volunteer at a 
school. She even won awards for her work 
with the students and the seniors, who met 
at the school, but showed no desire to know 
her grandchildren. She never spoke about 
the residential school, but I learned about it 
from one of her cousins, who said, “Virginia 
was five and I was seven when the priest and 
a Mounty came to the house. They took us to 
the station, and the priest went with us on a 
long train ride to the school. We never saw 
our home or family again except for short 
visits on holidays.” 

The residential school still casts its shad- 
ow over Virginia’s descendents. She divorced 
her husband after she discovered he was 
incestuous with his own daughter, who lived 
in fear, and whose son was taken into care 
and raised in foster homes. Of her other 
sons, one underwent a sex change operation, 
one became mentally ill and another took his 
own life. She received a residential school 
settlement, but there is no settlement avail- 
able for her children and grandchildren and 
others who have been drawn into the cycle of 
pain. 

By Linda 
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Mama’s Chickens 


Wedding 


Sharon Spencer 


After one appalling beating, desperation 
set in and I used my limited influence to beg 
Doug to take me home to Nova Scotia by 
convincing him that things would be 
improved for us there and better for the 
baby. In a moment of regret for the beating 
he consented to take me home. Hope flooded 
my soul as | anticipated seeing my family 
and friends. Maybe someone would have 
compassion and help me escape this insane 
life. It had become very apparent to me that I 
believed that I deserved every beating I got. I 
endured them without a qualm, convinced 
that I had done things to deserve them. I 
accepted the pain, the humiliation and black 
eyes, never understanding my body belonged 
only to me not to him to use as a punching 
bag to work off his frustrations on. Dealing 
with alcoholism, lack of money and lack of 
control over his addictions, I was always 
available for him to vent his anger upon. In 
the back of my mind, I thought I had out 
smarted him and all that was over. I was 
going home to friends and family and would- 
n’t be separated by so much distance - home 
to Mama, home to my sisters and brother, 
home to people I knew. 

We hopped a train with whatever we could 
carry and off we went On arriving home we 
went to Doug’s parent’s apartment leaving all 
our belonging at the train station because we 
had nowhere to take them. What we didn’t 
understand was that every day they charged 
you a fee for keeping things. Day by day that 
fee escalated. 

Soon after arriving at Mama’s my sprit 
soared to be on familiar ground with the peo- 
ple I cherished .It didn’t take long for Father 

__to become aware of my condition. Father was 


very opposed to children born out of wedlock. 
It was time for him to take charge of this sit- 
uation for he had decided no daughter of his 
would remain unmarried in this very visible 
state and become a stain on his reputation. 
In doing so he chose to ignore the facts that 
Doug was a drunk, that he beat me and was 
unemployed. All of these things were of little 
or no consequence. The dastardly dead had 
been done. My future was settled in his 
mind. At no time would his good name be 
put in question by a pregnant daughter, 
especially one that might have to come home 
to stay with a babe in arms. Oh no, my 
Father was not to be undone by the facts, so 
with much haste plans were made. It was 
time for one of Father’s well watered famous 
smoked meat and potato salad weddings to 
which we were all treated. Because Father 
loved smoked meat, in the sprit of celebra- 
tion he bought copious amounts of it and 
lots and lots of liquor. 

Only one thought was nagging at the 
back of Father’s mind, bringing him great 
discomfort. How could he guarantee the 
reluctant groom would show up? Surely 
there must be a way; maybe a bribe would 
work? 

In his loud compelling voice he haggled 
with Doug “Bet you won’t show up. Ha ha.” 
He gave a large boisterous laugh 

“Sure I will” Doug answered reluctantly. 

“Tell you what. You show up and I'll buy 
you a forty-ouncer,” My father knew his way 
to my husband’s heart. And so it was that at 
five months pregnant my ownership was 
handed over to my tormenter and the con- 
tract was sealed with a bottle of whiskey as 
my dowry. Much to my shame, later in bitter 
moments, I was told that was the only rea- 
son Doug had married me was for the forty- 
ouncer. 


Scam artists prey on the poor contiued 





Bryon reads the list of bylaw infractions on 
the condemned property about to be 
demolished. 


picture leaned against the walls, while 
dressers and tables were covered with arti- 
cles. Articles that could be classified as 
antiques were mixed up with a lot of junk. 

Hal, the police constables and I started 
putting some of the more valuable looking 
things into boxes, and carried these down- 
stairs. Lois followed, and then sat in Bryon’s 
car since it was cold outside. She said her 
bicycle was still up there, so one of the dem- 
olition crew went up and dug it out from 
under the clothing. He also saw what 
appeared to be a valuable antique lamp, so I 
went back up with him to retrieve that as 
well. 

By then Bryon’s uncle had arrived, and 
he helped Bryon remove bicycles, his prayer 
poles and a number of other articles from the 
main floor of the house, then loaded them 
into the back of his truck. 

By nine a.m., demolition had begun. 
Whatever was left in the house was soon 
buried in debris. 

Lois had not lived in the house, but her 
possessions had been stored there for three 
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years, since she moved into an assisted living 
apartment from another house packed with 
belongings, and Bryon was using the house 
only for storage of excess things, and lived in 
another small house just up the block. I 
couldn’t help but think about the TV show 
called “Hoarders” as I looked around the 
house crammed with stuff and saw their very 
real distress over things most of us would 
simply discard. 

Bryon kept saying how much he had paid 
a realty company on the house, and that he 
had not been given a title nor even receipts 
to back up his claims. The police said the 
house had been sold to the city by the former 
absentee owner, so it was apparent that he 
had been paying a scam artist monthly pay- 
ments on the house. 

Unfortunately, scams are all too common 
where a person claims to be the owner or the 
manager of a property that is standing 
empty, then collects rents or payments. The 
scam artist preys on victims in drop in cen- 
tres, and soup kitchens, presenting herself or 
himself as an advocate for the poor, offering 
help and sympathy. People with obvious 
mental illness, brain injury or addictions are 
sought out. The scam artist may offer to 
make things easier by taking over managing 
the persons money - all the victim has to do 
is sign over power of attorney. 

Often everything appears to be legal, 
since the person has a registered company 
name, business cards and the appearance of 
being legitimate as well as other credentials, 
like claiming to be a doctor, a minister or a 
lawyer. It is easy to print out legal looking 
degrees and diplomas on the computer, and 
it is not hard to locate vacant properties 
using the Internet, then to rent them or sell 
them to unsuspecting victims. Epcor and 
Direct Energy don’t check out land titles 
when they put on the power. 

By Linda Dumont 


We moved to a small room but we had no 
belongings because everything was in storage 
at the train station with the rent increasing 
daily. Luckily someone had given us a blan- 
ket to cover us up from the cold. But there 
were no pots and pans, dishes, salt shakers 
or can openers - just that one small blanket. 
One day later, on Christmas Eve, Doug 
received his first unemployment cheque. 
This coincided with a moment’s anger when 
he knocked me down a flight of stairs. Quick 
to compromise for my pain, he asked me 
what I would like for Christmas. I dared to 
dream that a small tree might bring some of 
the sprit of Christmas into this drab room. 
I’d always loved my Christmases. Mama 
always made them great with presents and 
laughter and joy. 

Later that night up the stairs he came 
with a small Charley Brown Christmas tree 
and some ornaments. I remember the excite- 
ment of our first tree. Unfortunately no one 
had thought of how the tree was to stand. 
After a few tries it was crammed in between 
beer bottles in a case of beer, a fitting sym- 
bol of the life to come 

Life had so many complications back 
then. Maybe that is the reason that I now 
live with as little convention as possible. 
There’s a lot to be said for security, peace of 
mind and an uncomplicated lifestyle. 


PETER GOLDRING 
Member of Parliament 
Edmonton East 


SAFE, SECURE OIL SANDS ENERGY AND ALBERTA 


In 2008 federal NDP leader Jack Layton flew over Fort 
McMurray in his campaign plane and announced that the 
Alberta oil sands should be shut down. He claimed the oil 
companies were polluting and putting human health at risk, 
but offered no substantiation, only hyperbole. 


His preferred alternative, it would seem, would be to put 
tens of thousands of Edmontonians and Albertans out of 
work in favour of imported oil. With the oil sands shut down, 
much of North America’s oil would necessarily come from 
countries with serious human rights violations, regimes that 
use oil revenues to oppress their citizens or participate in 
international conflicts and terrorism. Such “blood oil” isn't 
what Canadians want. 


Other options, such as oil from offshore sources, also 
have problems. An accident in the Gulf of Mexico in April 
has allowed an estimated 35-60,000 barrels of oil to be 
spewed into the Gulf daily for more than three months. 
That's up to 5,000,000 barrels, to date and much more if 
the well remains uncapped, an environmental disaster (the 
1989 Exxon Valdez spill was “only” 260,000 barrels). By 
early July thousands of birds and other animals had report- 
edly died because of the spill. Alberta’s oil sands by their 
very nature cannot spill on their own and are inherently safe 
compared to deepwater drilling with its risk of out of control 
well blowouts. 


Both federal and provincial legislation is already in place 
to protect the air, land and water during oil sands develop- 
ment. Environment Minister Jim Prentice has stated that the 
government will hold energy companies to account, to en- 
sure all oil development in Canada is done in an environ- 
mentally sound manner. 


With proper controls and a commitment to clean energy, | 
think the Alberta oil sands have become the safe, clean 
source of choice for North America’s energy needs. 


What do you think? 


780-495-3261 


www.petergoldring.ca 
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Here’s Johnny 

Since March, two port-a-potties have 
been standing just out front at the old 
Bissell Centre as part of a pilot project that 
will conclude in November, with a long term 
goal of having a more permanent facility 
open for public use. 

Jane Molstad, McCauley Revitalization 
Co-ordinator for the City of Edmonton, said, 
“We see it as a huge success. There have 
been challenges, but it (the pilot project) is 
certainly not failing. We have been docu- 
menting and gathering learning. There has 
been tremendous usage. We are struggling 
with areas of concern, one being the number 
of people using them for other purposes. 
There have been syringes and clothing. Some 
people use the sanitizers to clean up and 
change clothes. We have to work with agen- 
cies on proper usage. The companies will not 
maintain them if there are too many 
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syringes. 

“They were pulled from mid June to the 
first week of July. We had to re-negotiate 
with the company. It’s fairly pricey, the cost 
varies from month to month based on the 
number of cleanings.“ 

The project is funded by the city with 
community partners. The Bissell Centre and 
Hope Mission were community partners, but 
as of this month, the Hope Mission has 
pulled out as they thought it was not worth- 
while for them, so the city is looking for 
another community partner to come on 
board. The police are also on line with the 15 
police officers that patrol the inner city out 
after hours telling people to go to the facility. 

Molstad said local businesses have 
noticed a positive change, as have some local 
residents of the area. 


9 last 


By Linda Dumont 


The Sacred Summit 


The sacred sum- 
mit that took place in 
Ottawa from June 
11-13, 2010 is a true 










effort by the First 
People of Canada, 


Nations, Inuit and Metis believers, under the 
coordination and leadership of Gathering 
Nations International. 

This kind of event will leave a legacy that 
will serve to define forgiveness, freedom and 
honor at a higher level. 

It is a demonstration of what it is like to 
walk in liberation from the chains of denigra- 
tion, resentment and self -hate. 

It is a true honor for this event to take 
place in our life time. 

This event stands firm for human dignity 
and justice embracing unity and hope. This 
message will be carried out loud and clear 
through generations. 

What is forfgiveness 

It is not only the acceptance of the apolo- 
gy but acknowledging the devastating pain 
that was suffered. 

It is reclaiming the right to be treated 
with dignity and respect and becoming whole 
again. 

It is not allowing fear, shame, resentment 
and self-hate to steal our destiny. 

It is the journey honoring who we are in 
the eyes of our creator. 

It is walking out of the shadows and 
reclaiming our true identity. 

Instead of living under the identity as a 
victim. 


It is the acceptance of our creative and 
divine spirit and reclaiming the right to have 
the opportunity to create a life full of hope 
and prosperity. 

It is the unleashing of the abundance 
that reside within each of us to make mean- 
ingful contributions to one another. 

This is the true miracle of restoration 


By Maria B. 


THOUGHTS ON THE PARADE 
By Paul Kailek 


A parade of floats means this is definitely 
Kids, Babes and Elders Day — go Rule! 
They bring bankers (parents) and act like 
Kings, Queens, Princesses and Princes 
Their laughter and joy 

They share with grandparents. 
Salutations to the kids! 


TO FIND MY OWN WORLD 
by Ed Viso 


Countless poets have already told 

How they see a whole world in a grain of © 
sand, 

Infinity in the palm of a hand, all heaven in 
an eye, 

And how a single day can be an eternity. 
Many of them have glorified love, 
Cursed suffering, sorrow and pain, e: 
Described death, hell, paradise and a happy © 
home, 2 
Earnest that everlasting shall be their work 
and name. oe 
Everything has been said and seen, 
Forewarned, sung and written about, 
And there is nothing that has never been. __ 
So why then do here I stand like the first = Ss 
man, : 
As if I were a god. 

To say what was told? 

To describe what is written? 

To find my own word. 








SOMETIMES 
by Ed Viso 


Sometimes it's hard to admit. 
You're scattered 
Over unknown 
Over alien and distant waters _ 
That your eyes have fallen _ 
On a star 

And the world is powerless . 
Sometimes it's hard, 

This huge alien state 

And you're a corpse 

In the middle of the desert 
Still bearing life 

And healthy children. 





Edmonton Street News vendors suspended due to complaints 


Selling Edmonton Street News is an 
opportunity for persons to earn the money 
they need. Vendors are told this is not chari- 
ty, but a job and they pay for the papers they 
sell. Vendors are instructed in being respect- 
ful and polite to the public and advised not 
to be too aggressive, but to be friendly, 
approachable, not insisting on a sale since 
the person who refuses today may buy a 
paper tomorrow. We try to be inclusionary, 
but there are times when we have to bar a 
person from selling papers for a period of 
time, or, if the issues are serious enough, 
permanently. Like any other job, there are 
expectations. 

When vendors act inappropriately 
towards the public or other vendors and we 
receive complaints those complaints are 
addressed. Sometimes, just a warning or 


brief suspension is enough, but if the behav- 
iour does not change, the vendor may be 
suspended indefinitely. 

I am pleased that Vivian Risby has been 
re-instated as an ESN vendor, and encourage 
you to support her. She has shown a degree 
of politeness and professionalism towards the 
public that warrants a second chance. 

Viola LaGrelle is still under indefinite 
suspension. And in July, we had to suspend 
three other vendors about whom we received 

complaints from the public and/or vendors 
Sheldon Fayant, Percy Fayant and Brenda 
Fayant. If they are selling papers, they have 
been acquiredfrom otehr vendors. 

We hope to work towards reconcilliation. 
Pleasedo not purchase papers from suspended 
vendors. 


By Linda Dumont 





